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modern invention. In Australia all regions, however intense
their regional sentiments, are unified by recognizing that
they have no close and friendly neighbours on whom to rely;
they must export staple products half across the globe, and
to preserve their race they must be united in face of the
alien cultures and teeming millions of'nearby Asia. Outlying
regions of Canada, even when they exhibit no overt and
serious infidelity to federation, are at times envious of
American prosperity and material growth. Proximity to
American markets and a ready north-south axis of com-
munication not merely quicken the exchange of goods and
ideas, but create a complicated pull and tug of loyalties
which occasionally makes national consciousness ambiguous
and uncertain. Australians occupy a continent exclusively
by and for themselves; Canadians merely share a continent,
occupying the less wealthy and populated portion, and
perennially feel the weight of their powerful partner.
In the past,  more than in recent decades,  the great
urban centres of the United States were a potent magnet
drawing away much native Canadian talent which might
have added vitality to the culture at home.    In the eighties
and nineties, when an Australian group of writers made
the Sydney Bulletin a  significant vehicle of nationalism,
Canadians   were   streaming   south   across   the   boundary.
In 1901 slightly more than one-fifth of all persons still living
who had been born in Canada were resident in the United
States.    American urban expansion was in full flood, and
the pull of opportunity upon certain elements of the Canadian
population was strong, with numbing effects upon the pride
of the community.    Robert Barr, a disgruntled journalist
of  Ontario who  found  a  career abroad,  exhorted  fellow
Canadian writers in the nineties to "get over the border as
soon as you can. ...    Shake the dust of Canada from your
feet, get out of a land that is willing to pay money for whiskey,
but wants its literature free in the shape of Ayer's almanac."
In the same period Goldwin Smith was writing that "the
breasts of some of our Canadian birds of song throb with
patriotism, but on opening an American magazine you will
find them, at least as soon as they are feathered, warbling